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cain FOOD MEANS MORE THAN NUTRITURE 


Miriam E. Lowenberg, Ph.D. The author’s thesis is that: 


iia Head, Department of Foods and Since it is impossible for a child or even an adult to 
” Nutrition ' ; divorce food from its many meanings, those who are 
es D eeccatene aoc caiile. concerned with the effect of feeding of individuals 
Teas University Park of any age, as well as those interested in the welfare 
of all individuals, need to give serious consideration 
to this point. 
Foop has greater meaning to all of us than — child feels good after hunger is eased, good 
\ mere nutriture of the body. appetites and pleasant meals are the rule. 
To serve a large steak to a guest gives This is the setting desired by anyone who 
prestige to the host and hostess and tells the — serves meals to individuals in families or in 
guest that he is important. Milk toast means groups. In this situation one food may be 
babyhood or illness to many people who like — refused at a particular meal and no lasting 
its warm comfort for a time, but who often dislike be acquired. 
shun it in later convalescence. Indian pud- 
ding brings forth expressions of delight from Attractive Setting Important 
i born and bred New Englander. A young Children, who for one reason or another, 
lurkish student, struggling with our lan- do not live with their natural families may 
guage and finding our strange foods hardest — bring to the table all of the insecurities which 
fall to accept, carried a cucumber with her = removal from a home entails. This has long 
into the restaurant. At least with it she could — been recognized by most dietitians and super- 
have one food which gave her a feeling of intendents of children’s institutions. No 
being at home. Most of us remember many longer do we frequently see long rows of 
f the foods which we ate as children, with children eating at tables stretching endlessly 
ne feeling or another. In some ways we do away. Now small family groups replace this 
NS wt progress much beyond the eating pat- practice in most institutions in this country. 
terns of the growing-up period. We have also seen a real improvement in the 
ce - In our society the normal pattern of eating — kinds of table settings. As modern technology 
tora child is to eat with a family with whom has produced colorful and durable plastic 
he feels comfortable and secure—parents dishes and stainless steel flatware, institu- 
who know what he likes and serve it to him, tions have been able to use more attractive 
rat least recognize that this or that food is — eating utensils which also require a minimum 
\.?. }not his favorite. of care. Perhaps some of you can recall the 


Physiologically, food eases the pain of 
hunger. This is especially true for the young 
child to whom the pangs of hunger are really 
food —pleas- 
lure, is an important one to remember be- 


Ipainful. The sequence, pain 


cause we have great advantage on our side 
has long as we can keep this meaning for food. 
\s other meanings creep in and upset the 
original significance of food to a child, we get 
linto trouble. 

| Appetite is usually defined as a desire for 
Hood. This is based on the remembrance of 
experiences with specific foods. Where many 
lfoods are remembered with pleasure and the 
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battered tin cups and tin plates of the old 
days in children’s institutions, and_ little 
children looking lost and staring into space. 

To appreciate the meaning attached to the 
setting in which one eats, we have to recall 
the comfort of a time when a friendly person 
served us attractive food in a strange, lone- 
some place. Budget makers, who really un- 
derstand the true meaning of food and its 
service to children who live in institutions, 
believe that in the food service money must 
be used effectively. 

Within recent years, a developing under- 
standing of children has led us to see indi- 


[1] 








viduals, even in a crowd of children. The 
author proved to herself that this was always 
possible when she was in charge of feeding 
nearly one thousand children, aged eighteen 
months to six years, in two wartime, ship- 
yard nursery schools. 

This point of view leads to an understand- 
ing of why each child eats as he does. It leads 
us to understand the lonesome child who 
simply cannot eat, or the child who wants 
three servings of the familiar mashed po- 
tatoes, but who just can’t eat the unfamiliar 
broccoli. It leads us to understand the child 
who has a small appetite and who is too full 
to finish dinner, but is hungry several hours 
later. It also leads us to understand the 
craving for the comfort of sweets of the child 
who feels rejected. It leads us to understand 
ebbs of appetites when children have little 
out-of-door play. In truth, understanding a 
child as an individual is absolutely necessary 
if one Is to give food its intended meaning. 

Perhaps the most difficult of decisions 
comes when attempting to determine the 
role of the adult in setting up happy and 
satisfying situations for children’s eating. 
We have emphasized the importance of 
adults understanding children. Do we stop 
here? Do we adopt a policy of letting the 
child do as he will, or do adults have some- 
thing worthwhile to pass on to children? 


Setting Stage for Children’s Eating 

Most of us were convinced long ago that 
the child must do the eating; those who have 
considered this question seriously believe 
that forcing a child to eat defeats our entire 
purpose. What then can adults do besides 
understand the one child or a group of one 
hundred individual children? 

One of the easiest ways to describe a 
satisfactory role of the adult is to look at the 
situation as “setting a stage.” Adults can 
set the stage for children’s eating. Of course, 
first comes the understanding of the child 
just as the most successful playwright writ- 
ing a play for a certain actress remembers her 
special characteristics. All of the stage set- 
tings are built around her individual style of 
acting. 
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This may sound impossible when there aff we accep’ 
hundreds of children to feed. But let’s reff cake unt! 


member that our fundamental philosophy food do y 


determines our goals. Goals are what w§ the main 


work for, sometimes accomplishing them and dessert, t 
sometimes not. But our decisions are alway place suc 


made in light of them. So, although today wf we adults 
fall short of accomplishing our goal, we arf we know 
{ 


not dismayed. We work on and tomorrow wip or do we 





















will succeed. to believ' 


Let us be specific on at least one examplf most des 
of this setting a stage for children’s eating. {8 or combi 
two-year-old needs special thought given tf our dess 
his physical comfort. Designers of chair§ furnish s 
I that the 


“horrid 


have recognized this when they make chain 
with squat and sturdy legs to fit chubby 
bodies 


a chair which does not tip easily af rather s: 


a two-year-old with unsteady muscles tries tif petite, ~ 
manage sitting on it. Even under great limita — may eat 
tons, accommodations can be made so thaf want m« 
children are physically comfortable while eat? 
ing. The quiet and peaceful dining space in} Food ai 
which two- or three-year-olds eat happilyf Again 
usually has been carefully arranged by an 


adult. Things like this do not just happen. 


may ha 
have to 
with ay 
Timing of Activities Necessary emotior 


Timing is also a control adults exercise forf who ha 


good or ill. The feeling of “now it’s time tof more t 
eat” and that a child can depend on eating ath robust 
a certain time, gives him a feeling of security.} have re 


Most young children feel frustrated without 
the limits set by adults. Again, however, our 


being ¢ 
and m«¢ 
good fc 


goal, if we are setting the stage for happy 
2 which | 


eating, is understanding how the child feels. 
Does the plan for mealtimes highlight the} helped 


need for food, or are activities so arrangedf may h 


that children are in the midst of a fascinating we dey 
project just as the bell for the meal rings? wise th 
In the wartime children’s centers previouslyf either 
mentioned, the timing of quiet, relaxing play§ to a m 
immediately preceding mealtimes was found§ to exa 
to be one of the most important factors inf childr 
the amounts of foods consumed by the chil-§ of bei 
dren. Many other things are also important} to cre 
in setting this stage. The taboos set uph Agi 
around meals are a part of the control adults} lieve 
impose on children. Those who plan and§ we dc 
serve meals are often unconscious of the philos 
meaning, which others see, of some practicesf self 2 
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xampif> most desirable? If, instead, desserts are fruit 
iting. 4 or combinations of milk, eggs, and fruits, do 
iven tf our desserts not have a real function to 
chain§ furnish some of the needed food nutrients so 
> chainf that they are not just rewards for eating 
Shubby— “horrid vegetables”? Why, then, do we not 
isily af rather say to the child with an erratic ap- 
tries tf petite, “Sure, eat your custard and then you 
limita— may eat your meat and vegetables if you 
so tha want more food.” 
ile ea .. 
yace inf Food and Morality Confused 
wppily,B Again we often hear “If you are good, you 
by anf may have a cookie.” What does being good 
ypen. F have to do with either the craving for a food, 
fwith appetite, with hunger, or with the 
emotional need for a food? Perhaps the child 
‘ise fof who has broken the rules needs the cookie 
ime tof more than any other child. Growth and 
ting ath robust health are physical phenomena and 
curity.f have really little to do with the concept of 
ithoutf being good or bad. The association of food 
or, ourh and morality, or the idea that food which is 
happyf good for us does not taste good, are concepts 
| feels.B which have defeated us more than they have 
it the helped us. Perhaps overindulgence in food 
‘angedB may have moral implications if by so doing 
ratingg we deprive others of food they need. Other- 
gs? wise there is little justification for associating 
louslyp either food or good nutrition with adherence 
x playf to a moral code in any society. Yet we need 
found— to examine carefully our practices in feeding 
ors inf children to see that we do not allow the idea 
> chil-B of being “bad as a sinner or good as a saint” 


rtant 
ot up 
idults 
1 and 
f the 
ctices| 


“No 
* Which 
food do you think rates first in importance, 
the main part of the meal or the sweet 
dessert, to the one who says this? Why do we 
place such a high premium on dessert? Do 
we adults need the comfort of a sweet? Do 
we know that young children feel this way, 
or do we gradually but surely educate them 


we accept without question. We say 
cake until you have eaten dinner. 


to believe that of all foods sweet desserts are 


to creep into our words and actions. 

Again, do we really think that what we be- 
lieve ultimately 
we do, some real introspection as to our own 
herpes will creep in. Try this on your- 


self as you observe children eating in dif- 
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influences our actions? If 


ferent situations. Try to determine what 
those in charge really believe. Usually even a 
short conversation will allow the speaker to 
reveal his or her philosophies. 

Do children have a right to dislike a food? 
Let’s answer that one by asking another 
question. How many people do you see in 
one block in any city who look exactly alike? 
What would you think of a group of ten 
women who went into a store and all wanted 
the same hat? The point is obvious. In our 
society—in many, many areas of life—being 
an individual is highly prized and considered 
a sign of intelligent behavior. For instance, 
the expression of individuality is considered 
perfectly legitimate when it pertains to the 
books, the music, the flowers, the part of the 
country, the houses, or the clothes we like. 
Most of us allow even little children the 
privilege of liking one kind of flower, chair, 
toy or costume and not another. Children 
are also usually allowed to have a favorite 
cousin or uncle. What then is so terrible 
about having favorite foods or even pet dis- 
likes? Is it the way dislikes of foods are 
handled? We suspect that it is. Where food 
becomes an effective weapon and dissimilar- 
ities are flaunted, mealtimes become occas- 
ions for exhibiting one’s displeasures. On the 
other hand, where food dislikes are accepted, 
other methods of showing one’s importance 
become of greater usefulness. 


Summary 
1. Food has great meaning besides nourishing his 
physical body. 

2. Understanding the meaning of food to an individ- 
ual child, at a particular time, helps the super- 
vising adult to keep for the child the association of 
food and pleasure. 


we 


Adults may set the stage for successful eating only 
as they understand their role and play it con- 
scientiously. 


a 
Mental Health Week 


April 29-May 5 has been 
Mental Health Week. The National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, has prepared kits to help 
participants in their observance of this week. 
The kits include: a leaflet, ““The Mentally Ill 
Need Your Help,” which tells about Mental 
Health Week; and guides and sample mate- 
rial which can be used to initiate and conduct 

Mental Health Week observance in your 
community. 


set aside as 
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ENSURING ADOPTION FOR HARD-TO-PLACE CHILDREN} 


Joseph H. Reid 


Executive Director 


Child Welfare League of America 


Tuirry years ago articles describing the 
difficulties of placing children for adoption 
were not uncommon. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, they were not directed to the difficulties 
of placing older children, handicapped chil- 
dren, children of minority racial groups, the 
children now considered hard-to-place; rather, 
they were talking about the difficulties of 
for 


adoption agencies, faced with from 


finding homes normal white infants. 
‘Poday 
five to ten times as many people applying for 
each available baby, look in amazement at 
] 


such articles. For, in the brief span of thirty 


vears, a revolution has occurred in regard to 
adoption. Community attitudes have changed 
abruptiy. Adoption has become respectable. 
Any family unable to have its own children, 


or who for other reasons wants children, im- 


mediately thinks of adoption. Thus we have 
created in the United States not only a 
tremendous demand upon adoption agencies 
but a huge independent placement business 
and a disturbing growing black market. 

To one group—children of dark skins 
these statements do not apply, for there are 
still thousands of such infants for whom 
adoptive homes are lacking. Furthermore, 
while a tremendous majority of adoptive 
applicants think first of a young infant, this 
revolutionary trend has had impact on the 
opportunities for older and handicapped 
white children. Over the past ten years an 
ever-increasing number have found perma- 
nent homes. 


Pressures to Obtain Homes 

Today we are at a peak of interest in the 
problem of finding permanent homes for 
hard-to-place children. This interest has been 
mounting steadily over the past several years 
and there is every reason to expect that it 


will increase with each passing year. By using 


iS 


* From a speech presented at APWA Northeastern 
Regional Conference, September 1955, New York City. 
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This article outlines the immediate responsibilitic 
and some steps to be taken in finding permane 
homes for the hard-to-place child. 
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No one 
pioneered in proving that homes can ty children i 
found for these children. There is press: adoption, 
upon each of us to do something about it. NB problem, 


one working in the field of child welfare caf yhich ha 
be free from guilt as long as there remaih gands of 
children in foster care who could find perme} could ber 
nent homes if the proper efforts were made] 

This is a good form of guilt and I believe i} Progres: 
will not be difficult to get the general publif = Both 
to share it. When we as social workers make} nade no 
it clear who these children are, how man problem. 
there are, and what can be done about them> America 
[ am certain that funds will be forthcoming particip: 
from our legislatures and from our private} it was fi 
philanthropic groups to provide the neces> program 
sary services. That sounds like a Polly-} children 
annaish statement and it may sound ever cies said 
ing your county commissioners or your state} Only 3¢ 


worse to those of you who have been ra a progr 
to atten 


legislatures for funds to provide more ade- 
quate adoption services. What we have to def capped 

In th 
ment oO! 
of artic 
holler our heads off! IT am sure there an 


to make such requests effective is to know 
clearly what we are talking about, project 
realistically what is needed to do the job, and 
then 


act 
will be a response, for the appeal of homeless>- homes. 
children is one of the strongest that can pos-— Adopti 


sibly be made to a conscientious public. has ma 


Some people have already brought this| 


comm 
subject to the attention of the public. Somef and } 
months ago, it was estimated that there wereh}. means 


some 5,000 children in foster care in the on rac 


State of New York who could be placed for} cial let 
adoption if adoption services were available.} cies it 
The superb study of the California Citizens’ } Franc 
Committee for Adoption revealed that be-} coope 


tween 12 and 18 per cent of all children in} tions, 


foster care in Los Angeles could be placed for} dren « 

adoption were resources available. p In 
In the past, too many people have not | nance 

talked about this need for fear that it would] ing ¢ 


play into the hands of unthinking critics of} tions, 
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child welfare work. From time to time writers 
have alleged that most of the children in 


foster care are kept there by grasping social 


P workers eager to keep up numbers for the 
protection of their own jobs. Such allegations 
are, of course, absolutely without foundation. 
The only way to fight untruth is by truth. 
No one really knows today how many 


Serer hPa 


F children in foster care could be placed for 
F adoption, nor all the ramifications of the 
problem, but we are certain from studies 
F which have been done that there are thou- 
sands of children in the United States who 
could benefit from adoption planning. 
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Progress in Extending Program 

Both public and private agencies have 
made notable steps toward overcoming this 
problem. In a recent Child Welfare League of 
America study of adoption practices of 167 
participating agencies in the United States, 


it was found that 32 


already had extensive 
programs for the placement of hard-to-place 
children. One hundred five additional agen- 
cies said they would be willing to start such 
a program were funds and staff sufficient. 
Only 30 said they considered it impractical 
toattempt the placement of older and handi- 
capped children. 

In the past several years the State Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island has sponsored a series 
of articles in a national magazine and made 
an active and successful effort to recruit 
homes. The Los Angeles County Bureau of 
Adoptions of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
has made a sustained and successful effort in 
communicating the need for homes for Negro 
and Mexican children, in particular, by 
means of street car posters, announcements 
on radio, newspaper stories, television, spe- 
cial letters, brochures. In the past year agen- 
cies in New York City, Chicago and San 
Francisco have created special short-time 
cooperative programs financed by founda- 
tions, for recruiting adoptive homes for chil- 
dren of minority groups. 

In North Carolina a private agency, fi- 
nanced through foundation funds and work- 
Ing cooperatively with a group of institu- 
tions, has been studying 
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the situations of 


children in long-term institutional care, and 
planning adoption for those who could be so 
placed. Their program has resulted in the 
placement of a considerable group of older 
children, who, without this special effort, 
would undoubtedly have remained in institu- 
tional care indefinitely.! 


Steps in Establishing Cooperation 

The so-called State Adoption Index pio- 
neered in Ohio has resulted in the placement 
of many hard-to-place children. The tech- 
nique is very simple. In a central registry all 
public and private agencies in the state are 
permitted to register children for whom they 
cannot find adoptive applicants, as well as 
adoptive applicants whose peculiar needs or 
background make it difficult to find a child 
for them. The registry puts the agency hav- 
ing the child in touch with the agency having 
the adoptive parents. Quite a few states have 
now begun to establish such an index. The 
Child Welfare League of America in its new 
adoption project will attempt to help all 
states establish such indexes, using uniform 
methods so that eventually a national index 
or regional ones may be set up as the need 
arises. This effort can be of maximal effec- 
tiveness only if the private and public agen- 
cies work together. 

A large state-wide private agency in 
Chicago has made a sustained effort to 
obtain homes for Negro children. In_par- 
ticular it has worked closely with the Negro 
community in attempting to overcome the 
psychological blocks that often exist in the 
use of social agencies by Negroes. It has 
worked with several Negro national maga- 
zines and has had several articles interpret- 
ing the need for homes in those magazines. 
Practically all agencies which have tried such 
efforts report that they have discovered an 
amazing lack of knowledge concerning the 
problems of these children. Communication 
is not the total answer but it is certainly one 
of the basic necessities in making the average 
person in the general public aware of the 
extent of this problem. 


1 4doption for School-age Children in Institutions, by 
Neville B. Weeks, published by CWLA, October 1953, 
16 pp. 
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Betore we can go into widespread cam- 
paigns of public interpretation we must have 
the resources to deliver. At this stage we are 


prevented from going into a nationwide 
campaign by the realization that in most 
communities the public and private agencies 
are not prepared to handle the demand that 
would result from an aroused public interest 
in the adoption of hard-to-place children. 
They do not have the resources of staff and 
funds to do so. The essential fact which we 
must face in this problem is that two things 
must go together: potential adoptive homes 
and adoption agencies. 


Some Over-all Considerations 


Before we become too enthusiastic about 
the placement of the hard-to-place child, 
certain precautions are necessary. The con- 
cept adopted by the League at its National 
Adoption Conference in 1951, that any child 
is adoptable who needs a family and can 
develop in a family setting and for whom a 
family can be found that can accept him as 
he is, is a good premise. However, the implica- 
tions are rather deep. This does not mean 
that any child who is legally available for 
adoption should be placed for adoption. 
There are many children who have been so 
damaged by their experiences in foster care 
and, in particular, by many placements, that 
from a psychiatric standpoint severe caution 
must be exercised before they are placed for 
adoption. Much more work needs to be done 
in developing a better diagnostic understnd- 
ing of children whose emotional problems are 
so severe that it is unfair to the child and to 
the adoptive family to attempt to place him 
without treatment. The child who has had a 
long period of institutional care in infancy is 
a good example. Some psychiatrists believe 
that many children’s ability to love and be 
loved has been so severely damaged that they 
are very poor risks for adoption. While we 
must not take the negative viewpoint that 
this will always be the case, we do have to 
take a sufficiently cautious viewpoint so as 
not to rush blindly into placing every older 
child who is legally available for adoption. 

The second point of caution is that factors 
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which have nothing to do with the practice 


of 


adoption agencies must be considere 


This is particularly true in the placement ¢ 
Negro children or children from other minor, 


ity 


groups. Three important consideration 


are: 


1 


to 


. The economic status among Negroes and othe 





minority racial groups is much poorer than amon; 
the white population. This means that in mar 
more families both the husband and wife work, 
. Housing is far more limited; there is often z 
absence of play space; homes may be in very por 
neighborhoods, involving other conditions frowns) 
' 
The incidence of unmarried parenthood is ver! 
much higher among Negroes than whites. Ther} 


upon by adoption agencies. 


are, therefore, proportionately many more childrer 
tor whom homes must be found. | 


Division of Responsibilities 


Other conditions for which agencies are ir 


part responsible are: 


1 


Ge 


. There is an almost total lack of facilities for the 
placement of Negro children. 

. Alack of understanding exists on the part of Negr 
communities of the nature and importance of th: 
problem. 

. There are cultural blocks within the Negro group 
growing out of a fear of social agencies, particu. 
larly public agencies—fear of the prejudice of pre. 
dominately “white” social agencies towards Ne. 
groes. 

. Adoption agencies fail to know and utilize leader. 
ship potentials in the Negro community. 

. Agencies unrealistically insist on standards which 
demand a home for the Negro child which is not 
attainable by the average family in the Negro 
community. This applies, as well, to Indian chil. 
dren and Mexican children. For example, in one 
state practically all Indian children are cared for in 
institutions because there are few, if any, Indian 
families with sufficient resources to have housing, 
sanitation, income, educational and other facilities 
to meet the standards of the State Department. 
Here there is a very real question as to whether the 
failure to accept available homes represents the 
fear of social workers lest they support a double 
standard. Does this attitude not rob some neg: 
lected or dependent children of minority groups of 
a chance to become members of a family and to 
develop into normal integrated personalities? Cer- 
tainly we must tackle the problem of the lower} 
economic and social status of minority groups by 
improving conditions of housing, employment and 
social opportunities on the broad base. But, in the 
meantime, are we being immoral if we suggest that | 
a double standard based upon an evaluation of| 
each individual family’s health and potential is | 
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dictated by the present simple facts of life? What 
is worse for a child—to be deprived of a normal 
family life and receive an inside toilet and a room 
for himself—or to live with a normal family whose 
standards of living are temporarily, at least, below 
those of the community? Agencies should place 
primary emphasis upon the emotional health of a 
family and face realistically the necessity to lower 
standards concerned with physical surroundings. 

6. Some communities apply standards inappropri- 
ately. As a result, in many instances potential 
adoptive parents do not apply because they be- 
lieve that social agencies make such unrealistic 
demands regarding income, housing and evidence 
of family stability, that the average family could 
not possibly meet them. 


What of the division of responsibility be- 
tween public and private agencies? In some 
states the attitudes of public and private 
agencies toward each other have been a very 
real barrier in the placement of children for 
adoption. Many public agencies are deeply 
resentful because they believe that private 
agencies try to place only the desired babies 
and leave the job of the hard-to-place chil- 
dren to them. Many private agencies have 
taken a dim view of the work of public agen- 
cies in the adoption field because they believe 
this work is assigned to completely inexperi- 
enced and untrained people who botch the 
job. There is an element of truth in both 
allegations but if we don’t overcome these 
hostilities, children will continue to suffer. 
Statistically, the majority of adoptions in the 
United States are done through private agen- 
cies. This is a relatively new field for public 
agencies, but in the past five years there has 
been a tremendous acceleration of the devel- 
opment of public adoption agencies. 

No generalization can be suggested as to 
the division of responsibility between public 
and private agency. Some community re- 
search groups, in doing surveys, have out- 
lined such superficial divisions, usually plac- 
ing all the adoption work they can upon the 
public agency and suggesting that the private 
agencies concentrate upon the hard-to-place 
children. While in some communities there 
may be logic for this, in others it is an un- 
sound recommendation. The fact is that even 
in combining all private and public resources 
we still have but a fraction of what we need. 
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The main consideration has to be what serv- 
ices exist and what division of responsibility 
will promote the maximum service. 

All child welfare agencies, public and pri- 
vate, have a responsibility to do something in 
this field as long as present day conditions 
exist. If, because of attitudes as are found in 
one or two of our midwestern states, it is un- 
likely that the legislature will appropriate ade- 
quate funds for an adoption program or sup- 
port professional standards, then it is unwise 
to assume that the public agency will do the 
adoption job. In another community it may 
well be that Chest failures, or a limited view 
of responsibility allow the private agency to 
offer but a token service. In that case the 
public agency must get in and do a job. Of 
greatest importance is that adoption efforts 
of public and private agencies be coordinated. 


Suggested Basic Guides 


Coordination requires the maximum uti- 
lization of resources of both public and 
private agencies. It requires agreement on 
standards and methods. If one particular 
adoption agency has extremely rigid policies 
it hurts all adoption agencies in a given 
community. The few social agencies whose 
methods of fund raising are suspect, whose 
placement of children approximates that of a 
gray market, are a danger to every public 
and private agency in the country. It is our 
job to see that all of them are closed. When 
it comes to the placement of hard-to-place 
children there is no argument as to whether 
this is a job for agencies or independent 
placement. The fact is that only social agen- 
cies will tackle this problem. There is no 
profit in it for the independent practitioner 
or black marketeer. This is one of the 
strongest arguments for the development of 
adoption agencies as the exclusive social 
institution for the placement of children. 

There are many indications that we are at 
the brink of a very real effort to solve the 
problem of the hard-to-place children. To 
assure that we do not slip backward, we all 
have the following responsibilities: 

1. We must identify the problem clearly; examine 

case loads; determine accurately the number of 





children who, with resources, could be placed for 
adoption. 

2. We need to examine our agency practices and 
policies to make certain that they are not restric- 
tive in placement of children. For example, a com- 

mon agency policy that is, in my view, restrictive 

is one that forbids the use of a foster home as an 
adoptive home when the child has originally been 
placed for foster care. 


wo 


. Once having ascertained the extent of the problem, 


we have to make it known forcibly to financing 
groups that staff and funds must be had to do the 


job. 


4. We must study the problem with the view of 


stimulating interest in the general public.’ 
. We must make certain that 


mn 


enthusiasm, we do not go out on a big campaign 
only to let it fall flat for lack of sustained effort and 
interest. 
children of minority groups is difficult. The place- 
ment of a ten-year-old child is probably from two 
to three times as that of an infant. 
The 
necessity for careful supervision is much greater 
and the per capita cost of placement much higher. 


as expensive 
The risks of placement are much greater. 


In Conclusion 

have just completed a nation-wide 
study of adoption practices in agencies, the 
results of which will shortly be available, and 
have begun a three-year foundation-financed 
project to study foster care and adoption in a 


representative sample of states. This new 


study has as its purpose a scientific study of 
the social, psychological and legal status of 


children in foster 


care, as to their suitability 
for adoption. We 


hope to provide the facts 
for a widespread campaign to produce homes 
for adoptable children. We will study what 
can be done to make those children left be- 
hind in foster care adoptable. Examination of 
adoption laws and legal obstacles to some 
children’s adoption will be part of the project. 
We hope through this study to discover ob- 
stacles to the permanent placement of chil- 
dren; to determine with some accuracy which 
children who seem to be adoptable are, for 
psychological or other reasons, unadoptable. 
We hope to be able to project what is needed 
in terms of resources to do this job. We plan 
to work closely with other groups and par- 

2 The Saturday Evening Post’s article, ‘Babies for the 
Brave,” by Alice Lake, in July 31, 1954 issue, is one 
example of how interest can be stimulated. 
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, in our first flush of 


The placement of older children and of 





ticularly to use Citizen Advisory Committeg 
so that this project is not simply a research 
project but an action-research project with 
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We must be determined and outspoken 
about the nature of the problem and what 
must be done to overcome it. For it is only as 
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SHARING RESPONSIBILITY WITH APPLICANTS 16 ADOPT 


Helen L. Springer 

Director of Casework 

DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s 
Bureau 

Houston, Texas 


Increasingly in the past three years, agencies have 
been using the group meeting as the first step in telling 
prospective adoptive couples about the agency’s way 
of selecting new parents, and its problems in satis- 
fying the many who want a child. The writer of this 


article reports an interesting variation of the group 
meeting. 


ProBABLY THE greatest strain and anxiety 
for the agency staff doing adoption work 
comes from the hostility of rejected appli- 
cants, whether this 1s expressed directly to 
the worker or through complaints to in- 
fuential persons in the community. In spite 
of interpretation and casework with the 
applicants, many of them continue to think 
of the agency as prejudiced, authoritative 
and punitive. 

Like many other agencies, ours had found 
that group meetings had decreased the ap- 
plicants’ fear of rejection for personal reasons 
and their feeling of being alone in their 
problem. 

These meetings, attended by five or six 
couples, were led by the intake adoption 
worker. They began with a brief explanation 
of the agency’s entire program followed by a 
discussion of adoption, the procedures used 
in studying applicants, placement and super- 
vision with reasons for them. The applicants 
were encouraged to express their feelings 
about our methods and there was always 
some discussion, but lack of time, and per- 
haps some anxiety on the part of the worker 
that not all phases would be covered or that 
one person would monopolize, prohibited 
free discussion. Also, the formality of the 
presentation may have been a deterrent. 

In the fall of 1954 an experimental meeting 
with the group was attempted following the 
“buzz session” idea.' The entire group of new 
applicants for a month (approximately 30 
couples) were invited to meet with three 
staff members. In a fifteen-minute talk, the 

1 This new plan evolved as the result of discussion of 
the dynamics of these problems at staff conference, 


under the leadership of our psychiatric consultant, 
Dr. David Mendell. 
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agency’s full program was described. The 
question was posed, ‘““What would you do if 
you had 50 children to place for adoption 
and 1000 couples asking for them?” They 
were told that we would divide into three 
groups to discuss this question. Each group 
was led by a staff member. 

In the smaller group, the worker asked fora 
volunteer to take minutes. In each instance 
one of the most capable people offered to 
keep notes. Although the conclusions drawn 
in each group were approximately the same, 
they were reached by somewhat different 
reasoning. The decisions which were read by 
the secretaries to the small groups could 
have been used as a statement of our policies 
and procedures, stated in lay language. Fol- 
lowing the reading of these minutes, the 
worker gave a brief explanation of the means 
used by the agency for the screening recom- 
mended by the applicants, and they were en- 
couraged to express their ideas or questions 
about these methods. They were then told 
that if they wished to apply, they might tele- 
phone for an appointment for an interview 
with the intake worker. 

The applicants left the meeting noticeably 
happier than those attending previous meet- 
ings where there had been less participation, 
and the workers, less 
tense, having been reinforced by the opinions 
of their groups. All three workers were en- 
thusiastic about the results of the experi- 


themselves, were 


ment and meetings of this type have con- 
tinued to be used as our first direct contact 
with applicants. 

The first reaction of the groups to the 
question posed is strikingly similar, through- 
out the months. There is always a pause of 
several seconds, followed by someone saying, 
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“That’s the $64 question” or a similar re- 
mark. In approximately nine times out of 
ten, a group member will express the idea 


that the children’s welfare must be con- 
sidered first and the best homes selected 
from among the applicants. If this thought 
does not come out clearly, the agency worker 
can easily interject it by asking where the 
group members believe the agency’s responsi- 
bility lies. There has always been complete 
agreement on the justice of such planning. If 
at any time during the meeting the discus- 
sion veers away from the agency’s viewpoint 
that the interest of the child is paramount, 
the worker can bring the group back by a 
reference to the decision made by them to the 
child as the focus of concern. 


Applicants Discuss Their Problems 

In one meeting the following discussion 
dealt with the question of the adoptive 
parents’ ages. 


Mr. A: “My wife is 42 and I am 48. We would like to 
have a baby. We believe we are more settled, more 
thoughtful, and better able financially to care for a 
child than we were 15 years ago, but we understand 
that agencies won’t consider us.” 

Mrs. B: “I don’t believe you can determine how 
thoughtful and mature a couple is by their age. Some 
people never become mature and settled and others are 
thoughtful and mature in their twenties.” 


Nods of agreement from others. 

Mr. C: “‘My parents were about 40 when I was born. 
When I was in my teens, they were not interested in 
football games or our discussion about dances and our 
other interests as were my friends’ parents who were 
younger.” 

Mrs. D: “I believe older parents could give just as 
good care toa baby, but it seems to me the agency would 
need to think about the future and whether parents who 
are so far away from their own adolescence can have as 
much understanding of that difficult stage, as well as 
consider how active the parents can be at that stage of 
life.” 

Mr. A: “You may be right, we hadn’t thought of all 
that.” 


In one discussion when it seemed the con- 
sensus that parents should be members of 
the same church, the following discussion 
took place. 

Mr. E: “My mother is a Baptist, but my wife is an 
Episcopalian. As long as my mother lives, I will not 


leave the Baptist church although I attend my wife’s 
church.” 
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Mrs. F: “In our home our parents were in differe: 7 
Such st 


about the 
seven yea 
children, 
to be love 

The gt 
couples W 
to detern 


churches. It was always confusing to us children, WE 
never quite felt sure we were worshiping in the be 
way. I think this was always a kind of wall in oy 
family relations.” 

Mr. G: “Bishop Sheen says, ‘The family who pray to. 
gether, stay together.’ ”’ 


Mr. E. told us later in an interview the 
following the group meeting he made a visi} 


a ‘ ; jiminate 
to his mother and discussed with her his red ° hild 

° sa ~ ‘ - a a¢ Ua. 
desire to join the church of which his wif Strang 
was a member. He was surprised that his) compone 
mother was able to accept his change fromP giscussec 


her teachings and to encourage him to follow} needs st 







his own convictions. That the support of the— housing 
group had helped him to emancipate himself the ques 
in the one area in which he was still depend. At th 
ing upon his mother, came out clearly in this} Plicants 


factual 1 
tion, an 


interview. 


One couple whose appearance was almost 


a studies. 
shabby, seemed extremely sensitive when the wciieay 
rn ees 7 worke 
subject of finances was brought up. en ope 
Mrs. H: “I don’t think money is so important, it's to be } 
whether you love the child that matters.” further 
Mrs. I: “a believe that no matter how much parents make 11 
love a child, if they can't provide adequately they are their fit 
not fair to a child. 
Mr. H: (bellicerently) “We a ee ' ‘ 
Ir. H: (belligerently) e don’t have much money, Attituc 


but I know I could support a child, we’d manage some 


way.” Ther 

The Worker: “Isn’t the way people handle their results 
money more important than the amount of money they plicant 
have?” gardles 

This led into discussion of the need to plan} stand 
thoughtfully and seemed to help the H’s save that a 
face. When Mr. and Mrs. H. came for their suppl) 


a a ; facts a 
first interview, they were ready to discuss 


. 5 . does n 
their budget and delayed completing their} ypen 
application until they could increase their | gersts 
savings. desire 

Compatibility is usually mentioned as af other 
part of the criteria and surprisingly often | phase 
: : ‘ needs 
someone will speak of the agency’s need to leeds 
know the family backgrounds of the appli- f ance 
cants. This has sometimes been questioned WI 
by others in the group. —— 
eae 

Mr. J: “What does that have to do with suitability of bison 
parents?” m4 
Mrs. K: “I think it has much to do with the kind of whet 
standards you have in your home.” They 
Mr. L: “Besides, don’t children need happy parents? theit 
Can adults be happy if they suffered too much in their ness 
childhood?” less 
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Such statements usually lead to remarks 
about the influence on adults of the first 
seven years of life, the effects of divorce on 
children, and the need for adopted children 
to be loved by relatives as well as parents. 

The group will, as a rule, suggest that 
couples who have not made sufficient effort 
to determine their own sterility should be 
eliminated as not having sufficient desire for 
a child. 

Strange as it may seem, the emotional 
components of good parenthood are those 
discussed first and often the more concrete 
needs such as financial stability, suitable 
housing and good health are forgotten until 
the question is brought up by the worker. 

At the close of our group meeting, all ap- 
plicants are offered forms for the usual 
factual information, for their financial situa- 
tion, an average monthly budget and fertility 
studies. These forms are to be sent to the 
worker before the appointment is made for 
the first interview. This enables the worker 
to be prepared to make suggestions as to 
further efforts the couple might want to 
make in regard to their fertility problem or 
their financial planning, if such is needed. 


Attitudes of Applicants Modified 

There have been many evidences of better 
results in the attitudes and feelings of ap- 
plicants. Knowing that all applicants, re- 
gardless of financial, social or educational 
standing are invited to the group, each sees 
that all are being told about the problem of 
supply and demand, that these are the actual 
facts and not said to them because the worker 
does not like them as individuals or considers 
them inadequate. They can more easily un- 
derstand that large numbers of people are 
desirous of a child. Expression of ideas by 
other applicants in regard to the many 
phases of the applicants’ life which the agency 
needs to explore helps to break down resist- 
ance to “red tape.” 

When these couples come for their first 
interview, they are more ready to discuss 
themselves and their situations freely and 
less prone to insist on definite answers as to 
whether the agency will use their home. 
They also show more willingness to work on 
their own problems in relation to their readi- 
ness for a child. We notice, too, that there is 
less rigidity in their specifications for a child. 
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Letters or telephone calls from applicants 
awaiting study and those being studied sel- 
dom beg the agency to give them a child but 
merely express their continued interest in 
adoption. In the past few months practically 
no pressure from friends of these couples has 
come to the agency, and even rejected ap- 
plicants show less anxiety and less need for 
concrete reasons for the rejection. 

Additional value to the agency comes 
from adoption workers’ own feelings. Sharing 
the responsibility for the adoption program 
with those other people most concerned and 
feeling their agreement with the agency in 
its plans, has relieved the workers of the 
burden of uncertainty which is inherent in 
this work. When hostility toward the agency 
arises in the group meeting, the members 
are usually able to handle it better and with 
less hurt to anyone than can be done by 
even the most able social worker. Relief 
from pressures brought by dissatisfied appli- 
cants frees the workers for doing their work 
with less frustration and tension. The saving 
in time is also evident, especially when it is 
noticed that of their own accord many ap- 
plicants after the group meeting have elimi- 
nated themselves, realizing that for one 
reason or another they could not expect the 
agency to consider their application favor- 
ably. Some have telephoned to explain that 
they are not sending in their applications 
because they would consider themselves 
selfish if they did not make more effort to 
have a child of their own. Others have called 
or written to explain why they realize others 
should be given preference. Recently, the 
agency has received more applications for 
older and for handicapped children, as the 
result of the explanation given at the close 
of the meeting that the agency often needs 
exceptional prospective parents for children 
in those categories. 

Plans are now being made for group meet- 
ings of adoptive parents who have a child 
placed by our agency and who are applying 
for a second child. The discussion in these 
groups will center around first, these parents’ 
experiences with the agency, and second, the 
question of when an adopted child is ready 
for a sibling. It is our belief that the agency’s 
methods can be improved and that these 
applicants, too, as well as their children, will 
profit from such meetings. 
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TRAINING FOR CHILD WELFARE® 


Bernice Madison, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Social Work 
San Francisco State College, California 


Av a conference on adoption, training for 

child welfare ought to be discussed for at 
least two reasons: 

1. Because well-trained personnel is one of the keys to 

making agency adoption a vital service for children 

and for earning the confidence of the community 


which, in turn, assures positive and growing sup- 
port; and 


2. Because a sound adoption program operates most 
effectively if it is one of a network of child welfare 
services, all a part of the movement to give chil- 
dren a good life. 

There is no doubt in my mind that each of 
you not only has already been exposed to 
views regarding training for child welfare, 
but has himself contributed to shaping them. 
We have all heard and given arguments, to 
us convincing, for the need of fully-trained 
professional workers in the child welfare 
field; that is, workers with degrees from 
accredited graduate schools of social work. 
We have all been concerned, sporadically or 
consistently, with the urgency and the essen- 
tial quality of this need. We have all helped, 
directly or through describing and analyzing 
practice, to create the content of graduate 
curricula and the methods for achieving their 
goals. Perhaps we have even fought for edu- 
cational leaves and spent endless effort to 
find the right people to take advantage of 
them. 

However, I am quite sure that you have 
not been exposed to training possibilities at 
the undergraduate level too often; and yet 
they must be of genuine interest to you be- 
cause of their scope and significance. Obvi- 
ously, with the sky-rocketing college enroll- 
ments all over the country, there is more 
opportunity to teach this future “general 
public” about the important issues in social 
welfare, including those more specific to chil- 
dren. If these young people understand what 


* Presented at CWLA National Conference on 
Adoption, January 1955, Chicago, III. 
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The author shares with the reader some of her thought 
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our best professional skills and which im- 
pinges upon the sensitivities of the general 
public more poignantly perhaps than any 
other segment of social work practice. Two 
hundred and fifty-nine adoption agencies, 
public and private, returned filled-in ques- 
tionnaires to the Child Welfare League of 
America in connection with its current adop- 
tion project. These agencies employed 1,161 
caseworkers: 421 or nearly 37 per cent of 
them were either high school or college 
graduates only. 

Now I am certain that you are all restrain- 
ing a terrific impulse to enter the arena in 
defense of these children’s workers with the 
traditional weapon of experience and super- 
vision. Clearly, good, long experience and 
high-grade supervision are fine and many of 
our workers probably possess one or the 
other or both. But we cannot make the 
blanket assumption that all of them do. For 
example, while more than 90 per cent of the 
supervisors in public child welfare work and 
in the adoption agencies mentioned earlier 
had graduate social work education, this was 
true of less than half of the public assistance 
supervisors whose duties included supervi- 
sion of A.D.C. cases. Data on experience 
would show similar differences. The impres- 
sion gained is that in some instances the 
blind are being led by those with poor vision. 
At the very least, substandard qualifications 
on the part of any member of the staff are a 
drain on the resources at the disposal of the 
agency, to say nothing of the fact that they 
are likely to bring about poor service to some 
cents at some time in some way. And I 
cannot refrain from pointing out that no 
profession has ever been able to make head- 
way toward achieving full and undisputed 
professional status and toward public ac- 
ceptance of itself as such without steadily 
raising and rigidly adhering to agreed-upon 
educational qualifications for its practitioners. 

Even these scattered statistics indicate 
that a large number of the social workers 
serving children are without graduate train- 
ing in social work. At the same time, a 
further analysis would show that a prepon- 
derant majority of these same workers either 
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completed college or have a_ substantial 
amount of college education. It is in this 
context that the potential contribution of the 
undergraduate curriculum to training of 
child welfare personnel begins to emerge. 


Purpose of Undergraduate Training 


But before I enlarge on this contribution, 
it is necessary to make clear that a voca- 
tional approach to the undergraduate social 
work curriculum is justified only if it clari- 
fies, rather than obscures, the broader frame- 
work within which this curriculum ought to 
be offered. We are in agreement today that 
undergraduate education is preparation for 
professional education, on the one hand, and 
for positions in social welfare for which pro- 
fessionally qualified workers are not avail- 
able, or not demanded, on the other. The 
crux of the problem therefore is: what is to 
be included in a single program of training— 
an undergraduate social work major—and 
how is this material to be welded together 
into a manageable whole that is neither too 
narrowly technical nor too loosely general to 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all flelds. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 


beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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be of value to the student in graduate train- 


ing or in social work jobs that are open to 
him upon graduation? In other words, our 
short-term goals must not be allowed to over- 
shadow the long-range objectives. And in 
my view, the two are not mutually exclusive, 
but are, on the contrary, integral parts of an 
educational process that achieves both, if 


this process 1s correctly conceived. 


Content of Undergraduate Course 

With this framework clearly understood, 
we may proceed to look at the undergraduate 
major in social work education in relation to 
training of child welfare personnel. What 
contribution that 1s pertinent ought to be 
made by disciplines other than social work? 
Those of biology, physiology and psychology? 
They ought to equip the student with a 
solidly-grounded understanding of normal 
human growth and development and of indi- 
vidual differences. In addition, the student 
should be helped to develop a sound grasp of 
the of 
from the normal; some ability to interpret 


manifestations marked deviations 
correctly the inner motivation shaping be- 
havior within the diversity of major relation- 
ships experienced by people in our society; 
and an appreciation of the need and some 
ability to understand why he himself acts 
and feels as he does toward different people 
In various situations. 

If the above can be said to encompass the 
internal motivating factors that shape hu- 
man behavior, the other side of the coin, so 
to speak, is the environment within which 
this shaping process occurs. This environ- 
ment is made up of the many and varied 
external that interact with inner 
motivations to produce specific behavior, 


factors 


such factors as economic, cultural, political 
and social. Knowledge about environment 
would come chiefly from anthropology, eco- 
nomics, political science, history, sociology 
and geography. Educational outcomes to be 
gained from this area would include an un- 
derstanding of the main streams of thought 
and events that have contributed to modern 
civilization, the ways in which the major 
in fabric influence the 


strands the social 
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behavior of individuals and groups, and hoy 
individuals and groups, in turn, shape the 
social milieu. In addition, the student ough: 
to be able to develop a considerable amour 
of appreciation for those elements in the 
environment that create special stresses ang 
strains for children and adults; of the emo. 
tions that may accompany loss of parents, 
illness, unequal competition, etc.; and of the 
behavior which may result from such emo. 
tions. 

Since understanding of people and self. 
understanding are to be applied to analysis of 


human problems, it is important for thef 


student to know how to study a problem in 
the first place, both in reference to the 
separate elements that produce it, and espe. 
cially in terms of the relationships that exist 
among these elements. In order to gain this 
knowledge, the student must learn about 
scientific method—with all that it implies of 
self-searching and_ self-understanding—and 
how to use and produce quantitatively ex. 
pressed data. Through an appropriate re- 
search project, the student can be helped to 
realize that objectivity must be maintained 
in order to insure uniform and equitable 
treatment of data secured from people, but 
that at the same time each person must be 
considered as an individual in his own right 
who offers information in his own way in 
order to fulfill his particular purposes. 

What contribution that would be impor- 
tant for child welfare workers ought to be 
made by social work? It has the task of 
synthesizing the knowledge from other disci- 
plines into a body of principles and concepts 
that can be meaningfully brought to bear on 
the problems of children beset with difficul- 
ties within the realities of the social welfare 
agencies created to serve them. 

The first method of bringing about such 
synthesis is to develop in students a philos- 
ophy and a code of ethics that are commonly 
accepted as fundamental for all truly profes- 
sional social work practice. The student 
should be helped to feel that he is a member 
of a profession and to develop a professional 
self-discipline. He should be stimulated and 
encouraged to concern himself with the 
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purposes, ethics and obligations of the pro- 
fession; to accept appropriate responsibility 
to work for sound social policy and improved 
standards of social service; and to under- 
stand and accept the relationship of the 
social worker to the members of other pro- 
fessions involved in the provision of the social 


services. 


History of Child Welfare Movement 
Knowledge more specific to child welfare, 
yet free from preoccupation with narrow 
skills and techniques, would include a broad 
picture of the position of children in modern 
of their rights and obligations. By 


listing of them ora 


society, 
this I do not mean a mere 
detailed discussion of laws in which they are 
embedded. Lists and details are soon for- 
gotten, and without a strong intellectual 
anchor the student is left to flounder in the 
pressures, conflicting values, and administra- 
tive and emotional complexities that often 
surround the offering of social services to 
children. A better way to teach in this area 
is to show the student how the current pro- 
visions came to be what they are, what kinds 
of forces shaped them and to what purposes. 
Thus, historical facts about the child welfare 
this in 
various other parts of the world are not pre- 


movement in country as well as 


sented per se, but in order to explain the 
reasons that brought about current provi- 
sions and to suggest better ways of achieving 
the higher goals. This approach 


Same or 


opens up a vista of evolutionary develop- 


ment in the field within a framework 
critical analysis. The student begins to see 
how well or how badly existing provisions 
all children, 


meet the needs of children not 


only those who come to social welfare 
agencies. 


in more dra- 
matic and appealing words, the instructor 


What are these needs? Or, 


may ask: what are the rights of children that 
we all agree on and wish to implement as 
fully as possible? There is, first, the right to 
life itself. It is a fascinating story that un- 
folds for the students when they learn about 
the tremendous strides made in recent dec- 
ades in lowering infant, child and maternal 
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mortality and of the victory over communi- 
cable diseases. And yet they are not left 
complacent: they learn too that in our own 
country even today a baby’s chances for 
survival are unequal because of race or the 
community in which he happens to be born 
or the economic status of his parents. They 
usually become quite upset, too, when con- 
fronted with the high mortality of 
infants and children in our territories and 
other countries of the 
world less fortunate than ours. They begin to 
appreciate the sensitivity of the mortality 
rate as an index of the social well-being of a 
community. 


rates 


possessions and 


Social Work’s Concern for Children 
What about the right of children to eco- 
nomic and social security? How many of our 
country’s families have children and what is 
of 
When students learn that 


the economic position these families? 
50 per cent of our 
children are raised in one-sixth of our families 
and that these families are at the low end of 
our economic scale, the words 


and 


“deprived” 
‘“under-privileged” begin to shed much 
of their moralistic overlay and to emerge in 
Students be- 
> that such programs as public ed- 
ucation, public recreation, O.A.S.1., A.D.C., 
Crippled Children’s Services, etc., are not a 
bureaucratic drain on the eternal taxpayer’s 
pocketbook, 
tions of a child’s right to economic and social 
Why haven’t 


their true social connotations. 
come aware 


but are tangible implementa- 
security. we done more toward 
such implementation? they want to know. 
What about ¢ 
insurance? 


thildren’s allowances and health 
The instructor must show them 
what such programs have or have not done 
for children in other countries. It is usually at 
this point also that students begin to see the 
significance of the increasing proportion of 
mothers in the labor force, and of the whole 
struggle against child labor. This struggle is 
indeed a dramatic one that reflects many 
aspects of our culture and social life. At the 
end of its recital and analysis, it is possible to 
place the present situation into its proper 
perspective: children working in agriculture, 
in street trades and amusement places and in 
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home industries are seen as lacking the possi- 


bilities for normal development that other 
children who do not work have. 

And what about the right of children to 
emotional security? In the light of the knowl- 
edge our students bring from their study of 
personality development, what would we like 
to get for children from parents, schools, the 
community? Why don’t we always get it? 

As for the right of equality of opportunity, 
what does it imply for children who are 
physically or mentally handicapped, children 
in minority groups, illegitimate children, and 
those who are victims of wars and revolu- 
tions? For example, non-segregation in the 
public schools has always been a_ logical 
implication of equality of opportunity. But it 
took us until 1953 to create the social condi- 
tions that translated this implication into 
reality—yet to be fully accepted. What lack 
of implementation may have meant to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our children can be 
glimpsed from Chief Justice Earl Warren’s 
simple, great words: 

“To separate them from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race, generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” 

It is within the understandings provided 
by this kind of knowledge that the platform 
and recommendations of the United Nations 
and of the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth become intelli- 
gible and meaningful to students. 


Importance of Community Resources 


And at this point the instructor may use 
still another method for achieving the syn- 
thesis mentioned earlier: he may focus on the 
network of community resources that are 
available or that should be available for 
serving children adequately. What kind of 
agencies do we now have on the international, 
national, state and local levels, both in the 
public and private sectors? How did they 
come into being? What are their functions 
and how do they go about accomplishing 
their objectives? By now I am no longer 
surprised at the large numbers of students 
who never heard of UNICEF, or the U. S. 
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Children’s Bureau, or the Child Welfar§ 
League of America, or the child welfare diy. 
sion of the State Department of Public Wel.} 
fare in their own state; and at how glad they 
are to hear that all these agencies exist ang 
that they can use them and develop them! 
Again, from the point of view of educational 
outcomes, It is not enough to list these agen. 
cles, or to describe them, or even to visit 
them. Underpinning this type of learning 
there must be conveyed to the student the 
importance of the very idea of organizing the 
community to meet children’s needs; the 
ways that have been found successful for 
accomplishing such organization; the gaps 


— 


and failures; the principles of group dynam. 
ics involved; the responsibility of the profes. 


sional person for critical evaluation, making | 


inadequacies known to others, suggesting 
action, and participating in common efforts 
to improve conditions. 

During his undergraduate training the 
student should also learn about the kinds of 
services actually available to children in our 
country. This may be done in various ways, 
of course. One way I have found effective 1s 
to begin with children in their own homes 
and those who receive social services as part 
of other programs for children, and go on to 
children who need various kinds of protective 
services or foster care in institutions or in 
family homes. This is not intended as a de- 
tailed or technical presentation. The purpose 
is to crystallize for the student the funda- 
mentals of child welfare philosophy which 
have already been introduced at appropriate 
points; to clarify further for him the types of 
problems that confront children in our so- 
ciety around which services have been built 
up; perhaps highlight some of the main diff- 
culties we encounter in dealing with these 
problems; and emphasize in no uncertain 
terms the need for full professional training 
on the part of those who attempt to work on 
such problems. 


In Conclusion 

As for the practical contribution of social 
work to the undergraduate curriculum —that 
is, the transformation of synthesized knowl- 
edge into certain kinds of skills—this is a 
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most controversial topic. The main skill 
would be the ability to use himself profes- 
sionally in relation to others. The under- 


graduate curriculum. As a partial answer, the 
following question seems pertinent: if under- 
graduate training Is in fact a part of the total 
span of professional social work education 
and if, in addition, it must prepare for certain 
social work jobs, does it not seem logical that 
it should concern itself with the same prob- 


they graduate curriculum can and should equip 


the student with the rudiments in the profes- 
sional use of self and with only a partial 


t and 
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be in line not only with preparing him better 
for graduate school and for jobs that are open 
to him upon graduation from college, but 
would also serve as a selective device so that 
only students who can meet all the major 
demands of the profession will enter it, not 





the framework of the same 


philosophy as graduate education? In other 


words, does it not seem right that “what”’ is 
taught in undergraduate settings should not 
be too different from “what” is taught in 
graduate schools? The essential difference 


| tor merely those demands that lie in the theo- between the two levels lies rather in how this 
S2psf retical area. “what” is taught: how deeply, minutely and 
nam-— Tam sure that many of you may feel that precisely the problems are explored, the 
ofes- | the contribution of the undergraduate cur- degree to which the student is expected to 
King riculum to the training of child welfare per- use himself as a professional person. It is 
sting} sonnel outlined here is too ambitious; that around the same central core, but in ever 
Torts | what I presented is but a diluted professional wider and deeper circles, that learning takes 
| program, an illegible copy, so to speak, of the — place and skills are developed. 
the 
ds of | ® 
1 our f 
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ys} HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES IN A MATERNITY PROGRAM 
ve Is | 
MES | Ruth Newton Stevens The author describes how an agency enabled girls to 
Part | Supervisor in Child Care continue their high school education during their stay 
mn to | The Boys and Girls Aid Society in the maternity home or in boarding homes for un- 
“tive of Oregon, Portland married mothers. 
r in| 
de} Tuose who work with unmarried mothers come known, and they may be subjected to 
pose | are familiar with the difficulties which ac- many outside pressures in making their 
nda- | company their re-entry into normal activi- decisions and resolving their conflicts. 
hich | ties after months of relative withdrawal. The Girls who are forced to drop cut of school 
Tate | clinician has the dual role of helping with because of their pregnancies may hesitate to 
2s Of f practical realities such as medical care and return after falling behind, although con- 
— | living arrangements, and of providing the — tinuance in school would be best. Some whose 
yuilt : emotional support and understanding coun- work has suffered because of their emotional 
lifh- seling which will help these mothers to be upsets may become too discouraged to try 
hese | more mature as they return to the realities of | school again. 
tain | everyday living. The problem is complicated In an effort to solve at least part of this 
ung | by concern to keep the situation confidential, — problem, The Boys and Girls Aid Society of 
~on | as well as by the girls’ physical changes. Oregon! started high school classes for the 
© Continuing to work, or finding new jobs unmarried mothers under its care in the fall 
} would undoubtedly be beneficial to many of 1955. The Society had, for many years, 
cial | girls. Yet this cannot often be the solution. provided service to unmarried mothers, in- 
hat | Employers 7 re er to take ng ee "1 The Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon is a li- 
»wl- | women, married or unmarried. If jobs can be  censed, private, statewide child-caring and child-placing 
is a | found, the girls’ situations are likely to be- agency. 
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cluding medical care, foster care, casework 


services and assistance with plans for the 
1955, hundred and 
ninety-two mothers from thirteen to forty- 


babies. During two 
four years of age were assisted with one or 
several of these services. Many of them had 
already finished high school, and some did 
not wish to attend or came too late in their 
attendance 
practicable. However, a significant number 


pregnancies to make school 
did want to continue their schooling. 

Obtaining funds to pay teachers’ salaries 
was naturally the first obstacle to be over- 
come in establishing the school. It was not 
possible to utilize funds provided for the 
home teaching of handicapped children, 
since pregnancy did not come within that 
classification, as legally defined in this state. 
The legislature had, however, set a precedent 
in 1951 by appropriating funds for teachers’ 
salaries for the Salvation Army White Shield 
Maternity Home in Portland, which ther 
established a school within its institution. A 
similar appropriation was made for The 
Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon by the 
1955 legislature. Equipment for the school 
was provided by the Society. 


Problems in Running School 

Problems of operating the school are some- 
what different for a maternity home where 
the girls are in residence, than for an agency 
all of whose unmarried mothers live in their 
own homes, the homes of relatives or in 
supervised foster boarding homes. Adequate 
space for the school, within the Society’s 
offices, facilitates the maintenance of con- 
fidentiality for the students, and also makes 
it possible for the Society’s staff to keep in 
close touch with both teachers and pupils. 

Transportation to class for girls living out- 
side the maternity home offered problems, 
since the girls come from various directions 
and distances, but this has not been insur- 
mountable with the cooperation of the foster 
mothers who occasionally use their own 
cars and with the girls in using public trans- 
portation. The placement of some girls in 
foster homes near enough to the agency to 
make walking possible has lessened the prob- 
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lem to a great extent. Naturally, the agency 
has felt that a girl’s good adjustment in ; 
foster home must have priority over distang 
to school. 

The indefinite length of each girl’s stay, 
the varying backgrounds and educational 
levels of the students and the difficulty of 
maintaining continuous work throughout 
the year in each subject are all factors 
complicating operation of the school. Over. 
crowded classes would mean greater com. 
plications, of course. Here, in the first semes. 
ter, fifteen different girls attended, some for 
almost the whole period, and some for brief 
ones. Provision has been made so that the 
girls having their babies near the end of the 
semester can return to class after hospitaliza. 
tion to complete their work. 


Organization of School 

A plan was worked out whereby the 
Society and the White Shield Maternity 
Home share teachers. Two teachers alternate 
mornings and afternoons at the two agencies. 
Thus, it is possible for both agencies to 
utilize the experience and understanding of 
the program gained by the same set af 
teachers. 

Subject matter covered includes English, 
social studies, mathematics, languages, gen- 
eral science, health, commercial subjects, 
home making, arts and crafts, and music. No 
laboratory work is available in connection 
with science courses, because of the high 
cost in required equipment and since the 
laboratory course can be taken later in the 
regular school setting. Health instruction 
substitutes for physical education and is 
geared to an understanding of the girls’ own 
bodily changes. Not all of these subjects are 
given at the same time. The students’ 
abilities and needs determine the curriculum. 

Attendance is voluntary, as it is believed 
that girls who make their own decisions to 
attend will benefit a great deal more than if 
attendance is mandatory. So far, this has 
proved to be true. School credit is given 
through the Portland high schools, thus 
making it possible for a girl to re-enroll later 
in her home community without revealing 
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her connection with the agency. In some 
instances Where her condition is known by 
been 
through that 
school. If a girl completes her high school 


work here, she will graduate from a Portland 


her local school, arrangements have 


made for her accreditation 


high school or her local school, will receive a 
diploma and can even send out announce- 
ments, if she wishes. 


The Teacher’s Role 

The teachers’ attitudes toward their pupils 
are of primary importance in the success of 
this project. They need to be sincerely 
friendly and interested and yet have a clear 
recognition that they do not serve as coun- 
selors on personal problems. It is essential 
that they be told something about each girl 
as she enters, enough that, without violating 
confidentiality, her 
emotional problems and her special educa- 


they can understand 


tional needs. The previous school transcript 
of each girl is made available, but these often 
have to be supplemented by tests to deter- 
mine the best educational program for the 
girl. 

It is important for the teachers to under- 
stand that this is a critical time for many 
girls. They are away from families and friends 
and may 
guilt and fear which can hamper their ability 
to concentrate and learn. In this flexible 
program, with a relatively small number at- 
tending at any one time, it is possible to give 
special attention to special needs, so that 
some of these problems may be overcome. 
Girls who have had no special attention at 
home or at school in the past often thrive in 
this new situation. Those who have taken 
school lightly have suddenly 


to a new interest in school work, especially 


settled down 


as their attention is not diverted by extra- 


curricular activities. Some girls who have 


supposed their school days were over, are 


finding that education looks much more de- 
strable when they realize that they can keep 
their Others have 


dropped out because of failures, absences or 


up with classes. who 


Interruptions, are overjoyed to find help 
vailable in making up back work. 
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have many conflicting feelings of 


The teachers here encourage the girls to 
take more responsibility for their own study- 
ing than they have done previously. Due to 
the limitation of time, each class can meet 
only once or twice a week. The assignments 
are therefore longer, research nant is en- 
couraged, and since they are not under the 
constant direction of the teacher, the girls 
are faced with the necessity for organizing 
their own work and assuming responsibility 
for it themselves. More individual help is 
available, however, than in the normal 
school situation. Since the classes are small, 
an informal atmosphere is encouraged, and 
the girls are free to interrupt and ask for 
help as they need it. Girls have reported that 
they have really learned to study in this set- 
ting, rather than “coast” as they have done 
in larger classes. Obviously, bluffing is dif- 
ficult. 

In addition to the primary aim of keeping 
girls in school, a big secondary value is in 
of sectateeniiialaad and pride in a 
piece of work well done, or in a skill learned. 
The conviction that something of value has 
been accomplished during these months 
benefits both the girls who are giving up 
their babies for adoption and those who plan 
to keep them, helping them to go on more 
constructively to what lies ahead. This sense 
of accomplishment has also been reflected in 
the girls’ ability to utilize professional coun- 
seling more deeply and consistently, in their 
better adjustment in the foster homes and in 
their growing emotional maturity. 


the sense 


In Conclusion 


Even our limited experience leads us to 
feel that this is an important addition to our 
work with unmarried mothers. For a small, 
but significant, number of girls, it provides 
an opp: tunity for constructive self-evalua- 
tion in a protected setting, and it helps 
materially in bridging the gap back to normal 
living. Unquestionably, attendance at this 
time has meant that some girls will continue 
in school who would otherwise drop out. In 
addition, it supplements the agency’s in- 
dividual work with girls, providing the staff 
with more knowledge of the girls, and the 
girls with more awareness of themschy es and 
greater motivation for working out their 
problems. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Bill S3297 to Improve the Child Welfare 


Provisions of the Social Security Act 


On Fesrvary 21 a bill vital to the interests 
of every child in the United States was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Martin of 
Pennsylvania. This bill, recommended by 
the President and supported by the adminis- 
tration, would greatly strengthen and im- 
prove the child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

For the past twenty years the Federal 
grant-in-aid program to states for child wel- 
fare services has been, to a large degree, re- 
sponsible for the development of good child 
welfare services in many parts of the rural 
United States. Much of these funds has been 
used for the training of child welfare workers 
and this accounts for the larger proportion 
of trained workers in public child welfare 
programs than in any other program of 
public welfare. 

Federal funds are meant to be used to ex- 
tend and improve child welfare services by 
demonstrating their These 
demonstrations have been eminently suc- 


effectiveness. 


cessful. States and local governments them- 
selves have appropriated many more times 
the amount of money than the Federal 
government has spent. These Federal grants 
have stimulated local responsibility and 
local initiative, as a result of which the lives 
of many thousands of children have been 
protected. 

Although Congress has authorized the ex- 
penditure of ten million dollars a year for 
child welfare services programs, unfor- 
tunately, only seven million has been ap- 
propriated. The present bill calls for an ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars for 1957, 
twelve million for 1958, and fifteen million 
for each fiscal year thereafter. 

Through these increased appropriations, 
the bill authorizes extending and strengthen- 
ing child welfare programs in urban areas as 
well as rural. Heretofore, Federal funds have 
been restricted to rural areas. Yet all of us in 
child welfare know the tremendous, growing 
need for good child welfare services in cities. 
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The influx of people from rural areas, move. 
ments to suburbia that are usually unserveg 
by private or public agencies, inability of local] 
private and public funds to meet the needs 
of children, demand more adequate finance] 
ing. The bill will still emphasize services to 
rural areas, but it takes into account the fac 
that through twenty years of service we have 






greatly improved child welfare services in 
rural areas, and now funds are needed fo 
the cities as well. 

The bill recognizes the various patterns of 
public-private agency relationships that have 
been worked out in states, by specifically} 
providing that 
“The facilities and experience of voluntary agencies 
shall be utilized in accordance with child care programs 
and arrangements in the states and local communities, 
as may be authorized by the state.” 

This is of great importance to sectarian and 
other private agencies which want to pre-| 
serve their responsibility for the care of chil- 
dren. The bill does not seek to supplant that 
responsibility, but rather to aid and supportit. 

The Hoover Commission recommended to 
the President that ‘where serious need exists 
for this program” Federal grants for financial 
support to child welfare services be made 
available not only in rural areas, but in 
urban areas as well. Aware of the great un- 
evenness that exists among states in the 
availability of foster care and the quality of 
its service, the bill authorizes the use of 
Federal funds for foster care programs. 

The passage of this bill will permit the | 
training of many more child welfare workers. 
It will permit research and special demon- 
stration projects to be conducted regionally 
or nationally, and every state in the Union 
will be benefited. 

The bill deserves the support of every 
citizen interested in good child welfare, for it 
is well conceived and well drafted. It repre- 
sents our government’s recognition of the 
growing and pressing needs of children, in the 
face of inadequacies of service that exist in 
the United States. It preserves the rights of 
states to develop programs according to 
their local customs. It recognizes the im- 
portance of requiring state governments to 
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match Federal funds, so that Federal grants 
are not regarded as handouts, but rather a 
basis for mutual participation. It recognizes 
the basic importance of voluntary agencies in 
our child care programs. 

The administration is to be commended 
upon the drafting of such a fine bill. But it 
will be passed only if it is obvious to Con- 
gress that the people want it. The citizens 
who are in the best position to know the need 
for such a bill are the board and staff mem- 
bers of child welfare agencies throughout the 
country. Knowing about needs is not suf- 


ficient. Congress must decide whether this is 
sound legislation. Every agency, and every 
citizen connected with the agencies should 
communicate with their Congressman, sup- 
porting this legislation. The bill is presently 
being considered in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, chaired by Senator Byrd of Virginia. 
Hearings will be concluded in early March. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we communi- 
cate with Congress immediately. This is an 
opportunity for action in behalf of children 
that may not come again. 


Joserx H. Reip 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION’S RESPONSIBILITY IN ADOPTION® 


Alex Elson 


Attorney 


Chicago, Ill. 


In the hope of arousing further discussion, the author 
describes the specific competence of the legally trained 
person, which is the basis for the difference of his role 


in adoption and that of the social worker. 


Ir IS WELL at the outset to restate some of 
the basic assumptions which give status and 
acceptance to the professions, including the 
legal profession. These are: 

1. The professional person offers competency in his 
field, knowledge and skill which are not generally 
shared. 

A professional person is not solely concerned with 
giving skilled services, as such, however important 
this may be, but is concerned with the total per- 
sonality of the individual he serves. Put another 
way, the general welfare of the client in the full 
center of his social situation cannot be ignored in 


tr 


rendering service to him. 

“Clergyman, physician, psychiatrist, nurse, psy- 
chologist, lawyer, teacher, social worker, all are 
involved in the giving-taking relationship. In 
serving, they do things for, with, and to people. 
The recipient responds in terms of what he is and 
of what the services mean to him. His response 
embodies something of himself and something of 
the helper. Traditionally, the professional person 
has been concerned to give what he has to offer in 
ways which are helpful, in ways which enable the 
recipiefit to make good use of the contribution 
regardless of whether or not he pays for the serv- 
ices. Today there is an increased awareness of the 


* Presented at CWLA National Conference 
Adoption, January 1955, Chicago, II. 
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total personality involved in this relationship and 
growing concern as to what is being ‘done to’ the 
person experiencing a professional service.’”! 


2 


. The professional person recognizes responsibility 
not only to the persons he serves but to society or 
the community at large. 


Responsibility of the professional person to the 
client and the community transcends personal gain 
or advancement. This concept is explicit in the 
oath taken by lawyers on their admission to the 
bar. 


in 


. A professional person recognizes the competence 
and skill of other professions. Put in other terms he 
must know and fully accept his own limitations 
and how best to relate other fields of specialized 
knowledge to the needs of his client. 

. A professional person is continually interested in 
and concerned to advance knowledge and under- 
standing in his field of interest. This involves a 
research approach to problems, a willingness to 
learn and to teach, a willingness and eagerness, if 
you will, to work for and accept progress. 


These concepts are fundamental to the 
legal profession among others, but the task 
of the legal profession can also be sharply 


1 Charlotte Towle, The Learner in Education for the 
Professions, pp. 3-4, University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
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defined in relation to the task of the law. 
Roscoe Pound recently stated: 

“The task of the law is to adjust relations and order 
conduct so as to give the most effect to the whole 
scheme of expectations of men in civilized society with a 
minimum of friction and waste.” 

This definition 
adoptions. 


has a close relation to 
An adoption is a creation of the 
legal process. 


irrevocable 


It involves unequivocal and 
adjustment of legal relations, 
with profound and permanent implications 
for all concerned. 

The lawyer serves as a family counselor 
and is jealous of his role. His advice is sought 
on a great variety of relational problems 
including those of the most intimate char- 
acter. The privileged character of the rela- 
tionship encourages full disclosure by the 
client. The fact that the lawyer will observe 
his confidence frequently gives the client a 
release, which is meaningful to him even 
though the lawyer plays the completely pas- 
sive role of listener. The client goes to a 
lawyer with his problems about his wife, his 
difficulties with his children, especially when 
they become involved with the law, the mak- 
ing of his will, which for most clients is a 
solemn undertaking of far-reaching conse- 
quences. The lawyer advises on a wide range 
of subjects. He brings to bear his knowledge 
and experience of many years. It is not easy 
for him to confess his inability to advise. It 
is well to recognize this factor and to deal 
with it directly and understandingly. 

A lawyer who has observed some of the 
disastrous consequences of misguided adop- 
tions or attempts at adoption knows the 
hazards involved. But this alone does not 
bring recognition of the expertness which is 
available in a recognized child-placing agency. 
In some cases nothing short of actual ob- 
servation of the handling of a case by a skilled 
child welfare worker will convince the lawyer. 
We must recognize that a substantial part of 
the legal profession is not generally aware of 
the nature and character of the social work 
that it has developed special 
skills based on a body of knowledge devel- 


profession, 





- The Lawyer from Antiquity to Modern Times, pp. 24- 
25, West Publishing Company, 1953. 
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oped over many years. This is true in relatig, 
not only to adoptions but to many othe 
.-Onec 


few exceptions, the attorney 


fields of social service ‘an say that, wit 

s who appreciat; 
and recognize the special skills available in: 
child-placement agency are those who hay 
been educated through the handling of th: 
legal aspects of an adoption processed by a 
ag 


ency. | do not mean to suggest that the 


have been lectured to by social workers 
though some lawyers have been lectured t 
Theirs has been th: 


by 


by some social workers. 
of education association 


observation. 


process anc 

Although this is not the time or place t 
discuss what can be done about further edu. 
cation of the legal profession, I should like t 
make but one suggestion, which I last mad 
at the National Conference of Social Work ir 
1951 in a discussion of legal guardianship 
sted that the United States Children’s 
, which had taken the initiative in 
bringing about a discussion of legal guardian. 


I sugges 
wu 


Bureat 


ship, arrange to confer with the appropriate 
committees of the American Association of 
Law Schools relative to the important con. 
tributions of the social work profession. 

when he at. 
most cases his 
motivations are in accord with professional 


In fairness to the lawyer, 
tempts to give service in 
standards. But the best motivations are nota 
substitute for specialized knowledge and 
training. Lawyers will best serve their pro- 
fession and their clients if they recognize 
this fact. 


Typical Situations Confronting Lawyer 
In pragmatic terms, what are the respons 
bilities of the lawyer in relation to the several 
categories of adoption matters that come to 
him? First, let us consider the fairly common 
occurrence of a lawyer who is consulted by 
clients who tell him, usually haltingly and 
with some embarrassment, that they desire 
to adopt a child. He will, of course, tell them 
that an adoption has important legal conse- 
quences and what these consequences are. He 
will tell them what the requirements of the 
relevant adoption statute are and, in general, 
something of the process. But most impor- 
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rant, he will stress the serious social and 
relational problems involved and make clear 
shat he is not the person who can best advise 
them in this area. He will refer them to a 
recognized child-placement agency. This 1s 
the focal point of the interview and should 
the lawyer fail here, he does a great dis- 
service to his clients, a disservice which may 
have damaging consequences to them and to 
others. The fact is that lawyers are not com- 
petent and do not have the requisite training 
and experience to deal with what has become 
recognized as a special area of social service. 
This is accepted by a substantial and grow- 
ing part of the legal profession. But in actual 
practice there are many lawyers who fail to 
act accordingly. It is important to try to 
understand this. 

The key problem is focused in the inter- 
view at the point that a client tells his at- 
torney that he understands that it is difficult 
to secure a child. He has heard from friends 


( 


fthe “red tape” and ‘‘delays” involved in 
adoption agencies and that the agencies are 
“choosy.” In some cases the clients have 
already canvassed the available agencies and 
have either been discouraged or rejected. 
They ask the lawyer’s assistance in securing 
achild. Here the lawyer must be understand- 
ing, patient and firm. He can play a con- 
structive role in indicating the legal limita- 
tions which apply under laws requiring 
licensing of child-placement agencies and 
which forbid lawyers or others from engaging 


bisve is, 


in placement. He can explain the reasons fo 
such laws. He can outline the hazards to the 
client, to the child, and to the community in 
what has been described as blind adoptions. 
It is clear that he would violate his profes- 
sional responsibility if he ventured to secure 
achild or suggest the means of securing a 
child outside recognized agencies, if indeed 
he knows of any sources. Stated in positive 
terms, his professional duty is to encourage 
the clients to rely on the advice and guidance 
available to them in the recognized child- 
placement agencies. 

Second, let us consider the role of the 
lavyer in an adoption which originates in a 
child-placement agency. Here the task of the 


— 
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lawyer is considerably eased. Assuming a 
properly handled case, the usual anxieties 
which surround an adoption are resolved, the 
agency has approved and tested techniques 
to bring together a sound family unit. The 
lawyer has the important job of making 
certain that all of the legal requirements of 
the adoption statute have been met and that 
the decree will be unassailable. The smaller 
agencies which do not have legal consultants 
must rely heavily on the practitioner for 
guidance in all legal aspects of the adoption. 

Third, we come now to the most difficult 
situation which confronts the lawyer in the 
adoption process. The client advises him a 
child is about to be placed in his home. 
Usually in this situation, the doctor deliver- 
ing the child has made the arrangements. 
The client asks that the lawyer arrange to 
secure the consent of the mother and to do 
everything necessary to complete an adop- 
tion. This situation bristles with questions. 
Should the lawyer accept such a case? If he 
accepts the case should he undertake to con- 
fer with the natural mother and secure a 
consent? To what extent can the client make 
use of child-placement agencies in the com- 
munity? Are other resources available? If he 
secures the consent of the mother how can he 
protect against revocation? If investigation 
is required by the adoption statute, what 
agency will investigate? If the agency which 
investigates makes an adverse report what 
should his attitude be? These and many 
other questions which arise in this situation 
should be fully discussed in these sessions. 
Unhappily we must accept the fact that 
lawyers are often confronted with these ques- 
tions. Recognized child-placement agencies 
are without sufficient resources to handle all 
children of unmarried parents available for 
adoption. Some doctors will, for some time to 
come, continue to make private placements. 
The legal profession cannot shut its doors to 
adoptive parents in these situations. The in- 
dividuals involved usually have good motives. 

The basic problem is that the method is 
wrong. How can the lawyer best protect the 
child, the natural parents, the adoptive par- 
ents and the community? The fact is that the 





lawyer can only function as a lawyer. This is 


a hard fact, but it is inescapable. He can 
provide his experience and knowledge to 
bring about hopefully an adoption decree 
all other 
areas he walks on quicksand. If he is for- 


which will withstand attack. In 
tunate, he can complete the legal process; he 
san seldom have the satisfaction of knowing 
whether the new family which he has legal- 
ized will experience a normal range of 
happiness. 

Fourth, there is the problem of the unmar- 
ried the 


lawyer for help in planning for her unborn 


mother who presents herself to 
child. The problem here is almost exclusively 
a social problem, assuming a situation in 
which the father is unknown or in which 
there is no desire to establish obligation to 
support. The duty of the lawyer is clear. The 
client should be referred to the appropriate 
social agency in the community so that she 
can be helped to make the best plan for 


herself and her unborn child. 


Role of Judges 

It can be said that apart from seeing that 
the requirements of the statute are met, the 
judge in the adoption process is most strate- 
gically placed to protect parties involved 
assuming the existence of a good adoption 
statute. This is especially true of the inde- 
pendent placement. Those of us who have 
followed the judicial process know that in 
very few cases does a judge upset an inde- 
pendent placement. This is not said in 
criticism of the judges, who are, as a general 
rule, keenly interested in the child. The fact 
is that the case comes to the judge too late, 
usually months after the mother has relin- 
quished the child and a new family unit has 
been formed. Thus, the case comes before the 
court without the benefit of an objective and 
expert appraisal of the situation. 

The court may be of great assistance in the 
more gross cases by establishing a pattern of 
searching inquiry with the aid of competent 
caseworkers and by giving weight to the 
recommendations. 

In the process of discussing some of the 
problems confronting the practicing lawyer, 
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is justified. The legal profession not only ha 
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has used its disciplinary proceedings to di 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Central Regional Conference 
March 15, 16, 17 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chairman: Mr. Duane W. Christy, Executive Vice. 
President 
Children’s Home of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New England Regional Conference 


March 22, 23, 24 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Chairman: Mr. Harold D. Bryant, Director of Case. 
work 
Massachusetts Society for the Preventior 
of Cruelty to Children 
Boston, Mass. 


Southern Regional Conference 


April 4, 5, 6 regional 
Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. Conferen 
Chairman: Miss Mary Bruce Roberts, Superintendent question 


Hillside Cottages 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Evolution of Case Record Exhibit 
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Activities 


Duerina the past fifteen years member 
agencies, working through regional com- 
mittees, have derived many benefits from 
preparing an annual exhibit of case records. 
These benefits have come from work within 


: ; "FT tice thr 
the agencies in selecting records for consid-} focused 
eration by the regional committee, from 
stimulation which the committee representa-} 1. wha 

3 
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tive received from association with other een 
- ° - -§ Of referra 
members of the committee, and from study ot 
the assembled record exhibit by the various 


agencies in the country, just to name a few. 
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As a result of a self-study of the exhibit 
process, made some five years ago, member 
agencies decided to dev elop a set of agp 
ainst which to evaluate records. To that 
end, each regional committee spent a year 
grafting criteria. The National Committee 
then devoted one brief session to examining 
these criteria, and a composite of all the sug- 
gestions was distributed to each area, for 
consideration by all the agencies. Although 
there was complete agreement that these 
criteria were far from complete, the National 
Committee decided that perhaps the next 
sep ought to be testing these criteria in 
selecting a new case record exhibit. It was 
finally decided to limit the selection of rec- 
rds to those on the intake process. 

When the National Committee met to 
select records for the permanent library last 


ice June, the question arose as to how to give 


of Case. 


vention 


the membership at large the benefits of what 
he entire exhibit revealed as to intake trends 
and practices. Since the regional case record 
exhibit committees and the regional con- 
ferences were planning to work more closely 
together, some consideration was given to 
the advisability of presenting these findings 
at a session of one of the regional conferences. 
The Eastern Regional Conference tendered 
an invitation to hold a panel discussion on 
this subject. 
regional chairmen of the Eastern Regional 
Conference area was appointed to study this 


‘} question. 
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The committee decided on a meeting for 
the membership from all the agencies in the 
Eastern Region. This was held in Washing- 
ton, in October. At this meeting the com- 
mittee presented some aspects of intake as 
revealed by the records studied by the Na- 
tional Committee. The entire group partici- 
pated in discussing these various practices, 
as demonstrated by the records, thus making 
it possible for a larger group than the Na- 
tional Committee to become aware of the 
many variations which exist in intake prac- 
tice throughout the country 
focused on four aspects: 


.. The discussion 


1. what is intake, 
‘ 


2. intake in relation to community pressure at time 
of referral, 

3. cooperation between several agencies offering dif- 
ferent services, 

. effect of agency policy on intake practice. 
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subcommittee consisting of 


The Eastern Regional group then voted 
that the panel which had presented material 
at this meeting should serve on the program 
of the Eastern Regional Conference. 

Although the National Committee had 
developed a statement of principles concern- 
ing intake for use by regional committees in 
selecting records, the study of records sub- 
mitted revealed how much variation in 
practice exists. As the Washington panel 
session drew to a close, the group enthusias- 
tically began to consider in what ways the 
National Committee might share with the 
membership their discussions in selecting 
records for the permanent library. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the present 
procedures of record selection are efficient 
and worthwhile; whether, in order to benefit 
fully from the case record selection, a study 
of trends in practice might be a profitable 
procedure following each selection of records. 

Following the panel presentation, the 
members of the National Committee met to 
consider how the ideas which emerged during 
the day’s discussions might be developed 
into a program of activity for the entire 
membership. The following plan was agreed 
upon: Selection of a collection of records, to 
serve for the case record exhibit, will become 
a biennial project. During the intervening 
year, each regional committee will be en- 
gaged in examining an area of practice 
through a study of records submitted by the 
members in that region. A general subject 
will be selected for the entire country, just 
as intake was the subject last year. But each 
region may focus on one aspect of particular 
local interest. 

The exploration will concern itself with 
trends, problems, and variations in practice 
as revealed in the records. From among these 
records, it is hoped some may be submitted 
the following year for the exhibit. Based on 
their new understanding, agencies may also 
select additional records to be submitted for 
the exhibit. 

During the coming year, the regional com- 
mittees will select an area of practice for 
examination, under the broad classification 
of “Establishing and Working Toward Goals 
in Parent-Child Relationships.” While all 
the committees will be working within this 
broad subject, region may elect to 
work on a single aspect. During the year the 


each 
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will formulate state- 


regional committees 
ments on trends in practice based on the 


study of submitted records. The following 
year the committees will select some records 
illustrating these trends and problems in the 
area of parent-child relationships for what 
will become the Biennial National Case Rec- 
ord Exhibit. 

Every region but one was represented, and 
they were of the opinion that the agencies in 
their regions would welcome this develop- 
ment in case record activity, because this 
plan promises to lend new purpose to selec- 
tion of records and, therefore, should stimu- 
late greater interest in participation. The 
National Committee believes that, rather 
than fostering competition between agencies, 
arising out of making judgments of quality, 
this plan will foster cooperation toward im- 
proving practice, as a result of the greater 
freedom to examine trends and problems. As 
new concepts or questions evolve, the re- 
gional committees will want to obtain a place 
on their regional conference programs to 
present their findings. 

The years 1955-57 will be experimental, 
and we hope that what evolves, region by 
region, will serve to bring us again to the 
original purpose of the National Case Record 
Exhibit—a means for member agencies to 
learn from and help each other to improve in 
the practice of child welfare casework. 


ELIzABETH A. MEEK 
National Chairman 


Case Record Exhibit Committee 


READERS’ FORUM 


Protective Casework 
Dear Epiror: 

I want to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment Cu1tp WELFARE on its publication of 
Bertram Beck’s articles “Protective Case- 
work: Revitalized.”* This statement is past 
due, as the profession continues in its fuzzy 
and confused thinking about protective case- 
work services. Not longer ago than the spring 
of 1953, at a Central States Regional APWA 
Conference, where I was privileged to be a 
panel discussant on this subject, a large num- 
ber of audience participants continued to use 


* November and December 1955 issues. 
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workers to be of maximum help to children and the} peaching 
parents by classifying them in a general way. We : 2 
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ices are not as measurable, as specific and definite.” 

In an article which I have 
Children I stated?! 


“Protective service in its broadest connotation in. 
cludes a variety of environmental and therapeutic serv. 


submitted t 


ices to safeguard the physical, mental, and emotiond Freudiar 
health of the child, and to insure his social well-being | giaonost 
One of many educational and ther: apeutic services for TI * 
the protection of the child is protective casework serv. The 


ices. Protective casework services, means direct case. 
work service to parents not requesting help, on behalf 
their children, who are not receiving minimum stand. 


nail sket 
The aut! 


ards of care, as determined by the community in which resting | 
the family reside.” scious ™ 
I have observed considerable confusion inf eee, 4 
the use of the term “‘aggressive casework” } Ranktar 
synonymously with protective casework} Mnctior 
services. Mr. Beck clarifies the fact that pro-} Present, 
tective casework service is a function, and} SSewor 
“aggressive casework” is one of the methods} *ed an 
used in carrying out this function. ““Aggres.} °" the 
sive casework” as a method, can be used inf "OM ani 
other functions such as marital counseling, } tors 
etc. work h 
It is sometimes quite difficult to interpret | "CP 
protective casework services to the public, author 
particularly in urban communities, when on} *°OrTe 
one hand we seek to identify protective case- yoise 
under]; 


work services as a function and method, and 





on the other hand other agencies deny any} The 
difference between protective casework serv- § Presen 
ices and any other kind of casework services. work 
However, our experience has been that wef eS) 4 
move farther forward in interpreting and proble 
demonstrating protective casework, with} S*Para 
resultant community understanding, in coun- f UP St 
ties where there are no other social agencies. fusing 
(Miss) Lorena SCHERER also in 
State Child Welfare Supervisor of the 
State Department of Public Health and Welfare diagn 
Jefferson City, Mo} hensiz 
aa Scherer, Lorena—“Case Work—Protective Help to } the fu 
Children,” Minnesota Welfare, May 1953. applic 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Dynamics of Casework and Counseling, by 
Herbert H. Aptekar. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1955. 262 pp. $3.50. 


In this small volume the author under- 
takes to serve a variety of highly complex 
and important purposes. He attempts to 
identify similarities and differences between 
functional and diagnostic casework, to differ- 
entiate casework from counseling, to provide 
teaching material for use both with students 
in professional schools of social work and 
with students in psychology, and to meet the 
needs of professional social workers. In addi- 
tion he seeks to present his own special view 
of casework, which he labels “dynamic,” as 
built on a combination of Rankian and 
Freudian psychology and a combination of 
diagnostic and functional casework concepts. 

The first three chapters contain a thumb- 
nail sketch of the two casework orientations. 
The author sees the diagnostic orientation as 
resting on five Freudian concepts: uncon- 
scious mind, ambivalence, the past, transfer- 
ence, and resistance. A like number of 
Rankian concepts are selected as basic to the 
functional orientation: will, counter-will, the 
present, separation, and creativity. The two 
casework orientations are critically evalu- 
ated and each is found wanting, essentially 
on the basis that each admits for considera- 
tion and use only part of the multiplicity of 
factors which have a bearing on giving case- 
work help, and because each tends to apply 
concepts and principles “mechanically.” The 
author then develops “‘dynamic practice” as 
acorrective. It would apply principles differ- 
entially, and would make use of both sets of 
underlying concepts. 

The next three chapters are devoted to a 
Presentation of distinctions between case- 
work (the administration of concrete serv- 
ices) and counseling (help with inter-personal 
problems). Since these are viewed as two 
separate processes a plea is made for setting 
up separate agencies for each to avoid con- 
fusing clients and workers. These chapters 
also include further development of a critique 
of the two orientations and a discussion of 
diagnosis as ‘‘a rigorous, formal, and compre- 
hensive procedure” which attempts to deduce 
the future from the past alone, and which is 
applied undifferentially in all situations. The 
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author concludes that one cannot plan differ- 
ential treatment on the basis of placing the 
individual in a few general psychological and 
social categories. 

The final chapter illustrates the author’s 
concept of “dynamic practice” which repre- 
sents “the coming phase of integration” of 
casework practice. An interview is presented 
and examined in the light of the two sets of 
concepts, Rankian and Freudian. It is the 
author’s conclusion that the use of difference 
between client and caseworker was the prin- 
ciple dynamic of treatment. 

Space permits a listing of only a few of the 
factors which seem to account for the failure 
of this volume to achieve its varied purposes. 
The purposes themselves were too broad and 
varied to undertake within one small volume. 
Neither Freudian nor Rankian theory can 
meaningfully be reduced to a few relatively 
independent concepts. For example, few di- 
agnostically-oriented caseworkers practice 
without reference to the concept of equilib- 
rium and a system of ideas related to ego 
functions, a whole body of thought which the 
author ignores. Nor would there be any sub- 
stantial agreement with the author’s defini- 
tion and interpretation of the Freudian 
concepts he does choose. Likewise in his 
presentation of casework theory for both 
orientations the author uses a “‘straw-man’’ 
technique which leads him to reject what is 
admittedly poor casework practice but begs 
the question he started out to answer. His 
discussion of diagnostic practice, for instance, 
omits the crucial notions that diagnosis se- 
lects and weighs the past, the present, and 
aspirations for the future in the light of the 
help available; that goals arise out of sharing 
and are mutual rather than imposed; that 
differential diagnosis and treatment means 
actually a difference for each client-situation 
based on a unique constellation of factors, 
and that this constellation is understood and 
evaluated both in terms of the general cate- 
gories involved and in terms of a unique 
situation. 

This book will be stimulating and provoca- 
tive for the sophisticated professional but is 
certain to be confusing or misleading for the 
novice, the beginning student, and those out- 


side the profession. a 


Professor, School of Social Work 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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that person presently holding the job 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA—Casework 
vacancies for experienced graduate 
workers in family agency. Salary 
$3600-$5500. Appointment salary 
dependent on qualifications. Write 
Mrs. Ella H. Perkins, Executive 
Director, Family Service of Phoenix, 
702 E. Adams St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS needed for fast-growing 
southern California County in devel- 
oping adoptions or child welfare 
work. Excellent supervision. Starting 
salary $327; step increases to $397. 
Benefits. Must have one year in 
graduate school social! work. Write 
County Civil Service office, 236 
Third St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


CATHOLIC WOMAN SOCIAL 
WORKER needed in unwed mother 
program; Master’s degree with ex- 
perience; age 28-45 years; salary 
range $4596-$5712 per annum; apply 
to Director, St. Elizabeth’s Infant 
Hospital, 100 Masonic Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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March, 


Developing the Service Content of Public Assista nce 


-August 17* 


rices for Children 


2. 
Handicapped . 

* 3. Social Work with the heii 
4. Problems in Administration 
5. Casework with Adolescents . 
6. 
7. Supervision 

SERIES If: August 6 

1. Family Centered Casework . 
2. Organizing Community Ser 
3. Professional Writing . Si 
4. Casework with Hard-to-Reach a 
5. Current and Recent Research in Casework 
6. Public Assistance Services 
7. Supervision 


* Workshop schedules in each series will be so arranged that 
attendants may register for two workshops. 


Further Information and Application Form on Request 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 


knows that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORKER, Master’s degree, 


to work with parents and children in 
foster homes and cottage placement 
as part of psychiatrically oriented 
team. Car necessary. Good super- 
vision and working conditions. Ade- 
quate psychiatric consultation, re- 
tirement plan and Social Security, 
paid hospitalization —_ insurance. 
CWLA member. Salary $4092- 
$5112. Can hire at $4572. Write Karl 
Freeman Glou, Vista Del Mar Child- 
Care Service, 3200 Motor Ave., Los 
Angeles 34, Calif. 


CASEWORKER, Catholic, profes- 
sionally trained for progressive family 
and child welfare agency. 20 miles 
south of San Francisco. Salary $3780- 
$4704, can appoint at $47 04. a 
Security and retirement benefits. 
month vacation. Good cena 
and psychiatric consultation. Apply 
Catholic Social Service, 112 N. San 
Mateo Dr., San Mateo, Calif. 


1956 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS | 

SERIES I: July 9-July 20* 
1. Work Adjustment of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped 

Social Work and Rehabilitation Concepts in Services to the 


_ | Robert Bosworth | 
| William Gellman | 
Alice James 
Faye Katzen 
Phyllis Osborn | 
Audrey Sayman | 
Marian Tillotson 
Charlotte Towle | 


Sidney Berkowitz 
Bess Craig 
Rachel Marks 
Alice Overton 
Lilian Ripple 
Marian Tillotson | 
Charlotte Towle 





CHALLENGING POSITIONS in 
field of juvenile delinquency pre. 
vention and control are now avail- 
able with City of San Diego, salary 
to $5796. Master’ s degree soci al work 
or professional experience in family 
counseling, group therapy or working 
with emotionally disturbed children 
required. Apply San Diego City Civil 
Service, Room 453, Civic Center, 
San Diego, Calif. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF SO- 
CIAL SERVICE: Salary to $559 
month. MSW and 5 years’ experience 
required. Supervisor field workers in 
outgoing juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention program _ philosophically 


based on Glueck’s studies. Apply 
Rm. 453, Civic Center, San Diego, 
Calif. 
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